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MAKE YOUR CHURCH ATTRACTIVE 


When Canon Farrar left Westminster Ab- 
bey to become Dean of Canterbury he 
preached a farewell sermon in St. Margaret’s 
parish church of which he had also been the 
rector. The fine old church across the street 
from the Abbey, which rather dwarfed it, 
was packed with people who listened eagerly 
to learn how a forlorn and hopeless enterprise 
had been transformed into something vital 
and vigorous. 

When he became rector, St. Margaret’s 
church had a forbidding approach. Its por- 
tals looked grim and dismal and its grounds 
were barren and unsightly. Summoning his 
parish to join him, the new leader completely 
changed the outward aspect of the place. He 
removed the unsightly objects and developed 
a beautiful lawn. He opened the frowning 
doors and made the surroundings of the 
church into a lovely garden. 

Inside, as well, he put the church into 
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“spick and span” order. Good housekeeping 
was made evident, and everything was put at 
its best. They had not much money for the 
music, but he assembled one of the notable 
choirs of London, sixty men and boys well 
trained. These men were all volunteers, and 
made their service a contribution to the cause. 
The boys were held by the payment of about 
a “‘tuppence” a Sunday and such other privi- 
leges as the church could give them. There 
was plenty of music in the service, five hymns 
which everybody sang, the psalms chanted, 
but no anthem. 

Canon Farrar did wmeahaie to make this 
preeminently a people’s service, and as the 
famous preacher gave his best in the pulpit, 
and often had the best pulpiteers of England 
and other countries to give their message, the 
old half-dead church took on new life, and 
for years became one of the crowded places 
of worship in the great metropolis. 


An Inviting Exterior 


There’s a hint for us here. What was done 
at St. Margaret’s can be done anywhere, if 
we take pains enough. In solving the prob- 
lem of church attendance take a look first of 
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all at things outside. Are the grounds well 
cared for? Do they seem like the surround- 
ings of a refined and cultured home, or are 
they unkempt and shabby as though the 
people to whom they belong lacked taste and 
energy? First impressions count for much, 
and if the church lot looks desolate and for- 
bidding it will discourage churchgoing. Ev- 
ery church should have a House Committee 
one of whose duties every spring should be 
to transform the church lot into a garden of 
the Lord, with well-kept lawns and blooming 
plants and shrubs. If the approach to the 
sanctuary is made beautiful it will add some- 
thing to its drawing power. 

Take a look at the building itself. Is it 
in good condition? Does it have an inviting 
aspect, wearing a welcome upon its face? 
Are there signs about the door, telling the 
names of church and pastor, and giving some 
hint of what may be expected inside? Is the 
entrance gloomy at night? 

The children of this world are often far 
ahead of the church in making the entrance 
to the movie, the theatre or the concert hall 
attractive. They make the place brilliant 
with glowing lights. One can see the place 
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blocks away. The good things to be enjoyed 
within are blazoned forth with electrical 
splendor. The invitation to enter sparkles 
with beauty. 

In striking contrast to this, the church in 
the next block often looks dour and unfriend- 
ly, the entrance being lit chiefly by a street 
light on the edge of the sidewalk. No bril- 
liant and beautiful electric lights burn into 
the consciousness of the man on the street that 
here is one of the leading institutions in the 
world soliciting his presence. The dark 
doorway seems to say, “Grope your way in 
here if you must, but don’t expect too much.” 
The forlorn aspect of too many churches is 
discouraging and it is not strange that many 
pass them by because their appearance repels 
rather than attracts. Turn on the light! Do 
not obscure the real attractiveness of the 
church by a mask of darkness. One need not 
go to extremes in the matter of lighting, but 
a bright church entrance wins people. 

Step into the vestibule. How does that im- 
press you as people are gathering for the 
servicer Does it seem lonely? Recently a 
New York newspaper sent out seven report- 
ers to churches of as many denominations to 
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test their spirit of friendliness. The men 
wore old clothes, no overcoats, collars turned 
up, rough caps, flannel shirts. One of them 
attended Broadway Tabernacle, and as he 
stood shivering on the steps, a young lady 
greeted him and urged him to step inside out 
of the cold, saying “I’m sure you’ll like the 
sermon.” He found the vestibule alive with 
people radiating good cheer. An officer of 
the church greeted him with a cordial hand- 
shake, and passed him on to an usher who 
gave him a good seat. A young lady in the 
pew found the hymns for him. After the 
service, people that sat near him gave him 
a friendly hand, and hoped he would come 
again. ‘This sort of organized welcome, to 
which the whole church was evidently com- 
mitted, seemed to him one reason why great 
congregations gather there. It helped him 
to appreciate the service and the sermon. 


In the Place of Worship 


When it comes to the service much de- 
pends on the minister, but much also depends 
on the congregation. What may the layman 
do toward making the service attractive? 

He can be there on time. He will not com- 
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pel people to crane their necks to look at him 
as belated he strolls down the aisle. The 
preacher prides himself on always being at 
church on the minute, ready to begin the 
service exactly at the appointed hour; the 
layman hinders rather than helps when he 
strolls casually to his pew five minutes late. 

He can help by entering with reverence 
the place of worship. Once seated, he will 
bow his head and salute his heavenly Father 
with a brief prayer asking a blessing upon 
his own life, upon the minister, and upon all 
the people. 

He will be hospitable. If a stranger is 
shown into his pew he will not freeze him 
with an icy stare, but greet him with friend- 
liness and make him feel at home. If more 
come than can easily be cared for he will 
cheerfully surrender his seat that the tran- 
sient visitors may be sure of a hearty welcome 
and wish to come again. 

He will participate heartily in all those 
parts of the service in which the congregation 
is permitted to have a voice. He will join 
earnestly in the responses and unison recitals. 
He will let his voice be heard in the Lord’s 
Prayer and other devotional exercises for 
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common use. He will sing with delight the 
songs of Zion which express the praise which 
rises like incense before the throne of the 
King of kings. A silent or half-hearted con- 
gregation paralyzes interest and weakens wor- 
ship. 

He can fix his eyes on the preacher as soon 
as the sermon begins and listen intently. That 
will double the value of the sermon. Elec- 
tric force darts from the eyes of the eager 
listener to the heart of the speaker when the 
latter finds all eyes focussed upon him. It 
adds immensely to the power of the sermon. 

He will sit quietly for a moment of silent 
prayer after the benediction. This will seem 
like the heavenly Father’s handclasp. 

He will greet cordially his fellow worship- 
pers when the assembly breaks up. Friends 
and strangers alike will have fraternal recog- 
nition. He is God’s child making everybody 
feel at home in the Father’s house. 

The minister’s part in making the church 
attractive is important. But every member 
may have a share in the good work. A score 
or a hundred eager workers, loyal helpers of 
their leader, with a genius for friendship 
which they make everybody feel, letting the 
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gospel shine out through face and conduct, 
will make the church a mighty magnet to 
draw many within its doors. 

Make your church attractive! This is a 
form of Christian service which may enlist 
the efforts of all, young and old, rich and 
poor. It is a task which belongs to the lay- 
man as well as to the minister. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF A 
WELL ORGANIZED CHURCH 


CHAPTER II 


THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF A WELL 
ORGANIZED CHURCH 


Efficiency is always attractive. To secure 
efficiency there must be thorough organiza- 
tion. Mere machinery, of course, is not 
enough. No more should be used than will 
help to make the church most successful and 
efficient. A small church can get on with 
quite a simple organization; but a large 
church, if it is to enlist the activities of all 
its many members, may require quite an elab- 
orate organization. Whether large or small, 
every church should have its work well meth- 
odized. 

The pastor is the appointed leader of the 
church. He is the captain of the marching 
host. He is the organizing spirit who is to 
coordinate its varied activities. He should 
feel himself to be not only the prophet and 
the shepherd, but also the executive head of 
the church. He is really the general man- 
ager of a business enterprise. He is to handle 
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his forces so as to secure certain definite re- 
sults. He is head of a concern which seeks 
to secure Christian character, happy homes, 
civic righteousness, renewed manhood, the re- 
demption of society at home and throughout 
the world. He should be an ex-officio mem- 
ber of all committees of the church. 

He cannot do this work single-handed. All 
his members must cooperate with him. They 
will be glad to confer with him, and to think 
out and adopt a plan, far-reaching in its scope, 
by which all the elements in the church can 
be enlisted in this great effort. 

A study of the methods adopted by some of 
the most successful churches shows that the 
following plan for organization has much of 
promise. Few churches, perhaps, could adopt 
this plan in full, but it offers suggestions for 
all. 


The Organized Church 


The Church exists fot a twofold object: 
I. WORSHIP 


II. WORK 


I. THE CHURCH WORSHIP 


a. The Pastor is the leader of the worship; deter- 
mining the order of the services, conducting them, 
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leading the congregation in praise and prayer, giving 
the gospel message. 

b. The Assistant Pastor or Pastors, if there be such, 
will aid the pastor in the conduct of the worship as 
he may arrange. 

c. The Welcoming Committee, including leading 
officials and members, will welcome the people in the 
vestibule as they enter the church. 

d. The Board of Ushers will seat strangers, hand- 
ing them hymn books and programs, and making 
them at home. 

e. The Music Committee will secure the best pos- 
sible music for the service, in cooperation with the 
organist and choirmaster. 

f. The Choir preferably a chorus, well drilled by 
the organist or a special choirmaster. 

g. The Fellowship Committee will greet people 
after the service, and promote acquaintance among 
all, especially strangers and invite them to come again. 
All the members of the church may share in this 
work. 

h. The Church Attendance Committee will enlist 
the attendance of every member of the church and 
congregation at one service each Sunday, at least, and 
at the midweek meeting if possible. 


II. THE CHURCH WORK 
A. General Organization 


1. The Board of Trustees—To look after the prop- 
erty, to secure adequate insurance, to keep account 
through the Treasurer (one of its members) of the 
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receipts and payments of the church, to cooperate with 
the Budget Committee in securing the funds needed 
for home expenses and benevolence, and in general to 
act as the Business Committee of the Church. They 
may have as subcommittees: 

a. The Finance Committee 

b. The House Committee 

c. The Pew Committee 

2. The Board of Deacons—To serve at the Com- 
munion, to assist in gathering the weekly offerings, 
to carry the ministry of the church to cases of need, 
and aid the pastor in the care of the spiritual inter- 
ests of the church. 

3. The Board of Deaconesses—To share with the 
Deacons the work of welcome, visitation and minis- 
tration, especially among women and children, and 
assist in promoting the spiritual interest of the church. 

4. The Church Committee—Consisting of the Pas- 
tor, Deacons, Deaconesses, Sunday-school Superin- 
tendent, and the Presidents of the Men’s Club, the 
Young Men’s Union, the Women’s Association, the 
Young Women’s Guild, and the Christian Endeavor 
Society—this Committee to be the Pastor’s Cabinet, 
to plan for the welfare and prosperity of the church, 
recommend new members, and promote the spirit of 
fellowship. 

5. The Men’s Club—Including, if possible, all the 
men of the church and congregation, to meet monthly 
(or weekly) at a dinner or lunch served by the women, 
to consider the church and its community service, and 
be ready to push toward the largest success, cooperat- 
ing especially with the Budget Committee. 
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6. The Information Committee—To know in de- 
tail everything about’ the church: its local work; its 
world-wide work through our seven National Be- 
nevolent Societies; to provide programs for one mid- 
week meeting each month in which the church may 
be thoroughly informed about its entire work; also 
to secure subscriptions for The Congregationalist, The 
Missionary Herald, and The American Missionary, 
seeking to have them in every family in the church. 


B. The Budget Committee 


To determine the necessary budget and secure funds 
for both home expenses and benevolence. 


1. Home Expenses 
(1) The pastor 
a. His salary 
b. His assistants 
c. His annuity 
d. His vacation and pulpit supplies 
(2) The church property 
a. Repairs and improvements 
. Insurance—for full value 
. Furnace 
. Lights 
Water 
. Telephone service 
. The church office 
. The sexton 
(3) The music 
a. The organ and piano 
b. The choir 
c. Anthems and hymn books 
d. Special musical services 
(4) Special aids to efficiency 
a. Director of religious education 
b. The church secretary 
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c. Publicity, printing, postage 

d. Picnics and summer camps 

e. Attendance at councils and conference 
f. Assessment dues for Association 


2. The Church Benevolence 
(1) The full apportionment to help evangelize our country 
and the world through our national societies 
The “American Board” (Foreign Missions) 
The Home Missionary Society 
The Church Building Society 
The Sunday School Extension Society 
The American Missionary Association 
. The Education Society 
. The Boards of Ministerial Relief 
. The Foundation for Education 
(2) The needy members of the local church 
(3) The local hospital 
(4) The local Y.M.C.A. and Y,W.C.A. 
(5) The orphans or sufferers in this or other lands 
(6) Emergency calls 
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C. The Every Member Canvass Committee 


To secure from each member of the church and 
congregation, and others willing to assist, funds for 
Home Expenses and the Church Benevolence 

1. The campaign manager—This may be the pas- 
tor, or, if he prefers, a specially competent layman. 

2. Committee of five assistant managers for 

a. Publicity 

b. Preparation of lists 

c. Preliminary letters 

d. Selecton of captains and teams 

3. Committee of canvassers—Men and women, of 
whom two together will visit five (or more) families 
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or persons assigned to them, to obtain the yearly pledge 
for the church and its work. If there are a hundred 
families there should be twenty teams of two each. | 

4. Committee of supply—To provide cards, record 
blanks, pencils for the canvassers; also provide a din- 
ner for them before the canvass, at which the whole 
program will be carefully explained, and a supper for 
them after the canvass at which reports of their suc- 
cess will be given. 

5. Preparing and pushing—Much depends on pre- 
paring the way beforehand for the canvassers. ~The 
apportionment plan should be fully explained; the 
work of the national benevolent societies should be 
strongly emphasized; the preliminary letters should 
explain the budget for home expenses and for benevo- 
lence; and on the morning of Every Member Can- 
vass Day the pastor should preach on the religious 
duty and privilege of everyone to share in our world- 
wide work for the betterment and blessing of mankind. 


D. The Educational Work of the Church 


1. The Sunday School—Under direction of educa- 
tional experts if possible. Graded in seven depart- 
ments. ~ 
. Cradle roll 
. Kindergarten 
Primary 
. Junior 
. Intermediate 
. Senior 

g. Adult 
With separate room or rooms for each department, 
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and each class if possible, and following the modern 
religious education program. The cradle roll depart- 
ment may not need a special room. 


2. The Woman’s Association—Uniting in a single 
organization. 
a. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
b. The Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
c. The Ladies’ Aid 
The work of these Societies to be kept distinct, each 
branch of the Association to have charge of at least 
one meeting each month on “Woman’s Day.” All 
these Societies to cooperate in promoting the work 
and welfare of the church. 


3. The Church Library—In which shall be gathered 
books of permanent value and interest, including his- 
torical matter pertaining to the local church and its 
community, denominational histories, general church 
histories, the best biographies, books on science, reli- 
gion, literature and art, books on economics and social 
problems, the whole to be kept after the best library 
methods. 


4. The Twentieth Century Class—Made up of 
adults to meet at the Sunday-school hour to consider 
the problems of applied Christianity in our day. So- 
cial, industrial, civic, national and international prob- 
lems may be studied in the light of Christian ideals. 


5. The Forum—To take the place of the Sunday 
evening service once a month or oftener, at which 
eminent leaders of thought may be invited to address 
the people on matters of current interest, the address 
to be followed by questions and discussion. 
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E. The Social Life of the Church 


1. The Ladies’ Aid Society—This is the natural 
leader in this department of activity, and will organ- 
ize so as to promote to the utmost the social life, and 
will in addition rally all the women to work for the 
general welfare of the church. 

2. Fellowship meetings—Or “Socials” for promot- 
ing acquaintance among all members of the church 
and congregation, thus making the church a great 
family. These may be held in connection with a 
church supper, preceding the midweek meeting. 


3. The Young Men’s Union—Under the leader- 
ship of a special commitee, who will organize the 
young men under special departments, including 

a. The Athletic department 

b. The Literary department 

c. The Social department 

d. The Religious department 

e. The Philanthropic department 

4. The Young Woman’s Guild—To organize all 
the young women of the congregation for mutual en- 
joyment, improvement, and useful service, meeting 
once a month or oftener. 

5. The Christian Endeavor Society—In which 
young people of the ’teen age (or older) meet for 
spiritual culture and Christian service, seeking also to 
enlist other young people in the Christian life, and 
learning to work together for the kingdom of Christ. 

6. The Boy Scouts—Organizing adolescents for the 
manliest life and service, and training them in adven- 
ture, courage, noble behavior and chivalry. 
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7. The Rangers—Organizing boys from seven to 
thirteen years of age in a similar line of training. 

8. The Girl Scouts or Campfire Girls—Organizing 
girls of the ’teen age to work together in joyful serv- 
ice of the Master. 


F. Recreation 


1. The Gymnasium—To be under a good physical 
director, if possible, whose work will show that the 
church seeks to secure the perfection of the whole 
nature—physical, mental, moral and spiritual. 

2. The Bowling Alley—For those who cannot give 
time or strength to other athletic exercises. 

3. Games—Of various sorts appropriate for use in 
the church; including those, also, which may be en- 
joyed in the open air, like tennis, or baseball. 

4. The Excursion Club—For the benefit of those 
who enjoy long hikes of ten or twelve miles, climbing 
mountains, or exploring beautiful scenic places. 

5. The Summer Camp Committee — To arrange 
outings in the summer for young people where they 
may enjoy life in the open for a season. 

6. Motion Pictures—Carefully selected, choosing 
those only which may stimulate the better life. 

7. Story Telling—By experts, who from the Bible, 
or history, or literature, or daily experience, may give 
to children and others through entertaining narra- 
tives the noblest ideals of life. 


CHAPTER III 
THE: PREACHER A CHURCH 
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CHAPTER III 
THE PREACHER A CHURCH ATTRACTION 


Some say that the pulpit has lost its power. 
Do not believe them. Millions of people 
listen to the preacher every Sunday as eagerly 
as ever. Rare marvels of pulpit eloquence 
like Chrysostom, or Savonarola, or Bossuet, 
or Whitefield, or Spurgeon, or Beecher, or 
Phillips Brooks may not often be heard. But 
many men of extraordinary ability and per- 
suasive power are proclaiming the gospel 
message week by week, and people hear them 
gladly. ; 

Some say that people are losing interest in 
religion. Do not believe them. There never 
was a time when men showed a more intense 
desire to know the truth or turned more 
eagerly toward the leaders who can help 
them lay hold on reality. Some old theories 
may no longer grip their conviction, but they 
welcome the light. 

The message of the gospel still has a charm 
unmatched by any other theme. But it must 
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be admitted that too many who proclaim it 
fail to make it alluring. The most attractive 
thing in the world, they becloud its beauty. 
Too many a preacher, when he ought to thrill 
his hearers, simply bores them. 

Fortunately these are the exceptions. In 
most cases the pulpit is a magnet that draws 
men. Truth uttered by the living voice has 
a potency unequalled. ‘Today, as in all the 
centuries, the preacher is a church attraction. 

How can he make sure of this? 

There are three things which must con- 
spire to produce this result, his personality, 
his message and his method. 


His Personality 


Without question the personality of the 
preacher is a tremendous factor in his suc- 
cess. There are some men who are manifestly 
misfits in the ministry. They are cold, il- 
logical, dull. Phlegmatic by nature, they 
never catch fire, and so never kindle interest 
in their hearers. Their practical gifts would 
have made them useful and happy in some 
other calling. Many such have wisely with- 
drawn from a work for which they were-tem- 
peramentally unfitted, and have made some 
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other sort of work their sacred calling, though 
men have called it secular. 

The attractive preacher should have a 
warm nature that glows with his convictions. 
He should not only see the truth clearly, he 
should feel it vividly. The passion of moral 
earnestness in the herald of the cross gives 
him power. He should show his people that 
he has thought through the problems of spir- 
itual life, that he has a clear and coherent un- 
derstanding of them, and that he can speak 
the truth in words that burn. That means 
that he should be a clear, close thinker, with 
trained skill in the use of language. No ram- 
bling thinker, befogged in mind and unskilled 
in the art of telling speech may hope to be a 
church attraction. All this means hard, per- 
sistent study and mental discipline. Some 
gain this in schools; others, like Lincoln and 
Moody, make themselves masters in speech 
by resolute self-discipline. 

Perhaps the heart plays as large a part as 
the intellect in getting and keeping a hold 
upon a congregation. If the preacher is rec- 
ognized as a trusted friend it will give power 
to his pulpit address. The assurance that he 
cares deeply for them, the sense of intimacy, 
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the confidence in his affectionate interest, will 
make people listen gladly to him. The 
preacher should have genuine sympathy with 
his flock. He should know them in their 
homes and their places of business, under- 
stand their difficulties and trials, their joys 
and sorrows, and be eager to help them. His 
sympathy will shine through his public speech 
and draw men to him. If he “loves folks,” 
and can cheer and assist them, they will beat 
a path to his church door. Wit and wisdom 
make a fine combination and are always at- 
tractive. A fine sense of humor and an 
abounding common sense never fail to add 
power to the magnet. 

Above all, a Christian minister should be 
obsessed with his theme. Like the great 
apostle to the Gentiles, he should be a devotee 
of the Lord Jesus. If with all his heart he 
believes in Christ as the Way, the Truth and 
the Life, others will catch his spirit and will 
choose Christ as Saviour and Master. 

There are certain personal characteristics 
of a more superficial sort that are important. 
It goes without saying that everywhere and 
always the preacher should be a gentleman. 
Courtesy, kindliness, self-restraint, good breed- 
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ing should shine out. In dress and demeanor 
he should be immaculate. He should be the 
finest reader of prose and poetry in the com- 
munity. His voice, instead of being harsh, 
nasal, repellent, should be rich and resonant, 
a delight to hear. Of course, this means most 
careful training under the best masters. But 
why should the preacher not take as much 
pains as the singer to develop a voice that 
will fascinate his hearers? A slovenly speak- 
er, whose English is faulty, whose pronuncia- 
tion is wretched, who shouts and whispers and 
stumbles through a painful half hour, can 
hardly hope to be an attraction. By taking 
pains enough he can avert such a calamity. 
There is many a preacher in our pulpits 
whose voice is music to the ear. 


His Method 


The preacher who holds his congregation 
year after year is a methodical man. The 
drifter, living from hand to mouth in hap- 
hazard fashion in his preparation, cannot re- 
tain the interest of his people unless he is a 
genius. 

He must methodize his time. His morn- 
ings should be given to painstaking study. 
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No lure of the daily paper should long divert 
him from the serious and arduous work which 
will make him, as Bacon says, a “full man.” 
The exhaustless wells of truth in the Bible, 
the marvelous discoveries of modern science, 
the widening views of the best thinkers of 
our day, all await his assiduous study to equip 
him for his great work. 

He should methodize his sermons. They 
should be orderly. He need not number his 
points from “firstly” to “nineteenthly”, but 
they should be coherent. The thought should 
be led by logical sequence from step to step 
to a definite conclusion. Such an address can 
be remembered. A scatter-brained preacher 
soon exhausts his audience as well as himself. 

He should methodize his program. The 
attractive preacher avoids “deadly sameness” 
by giving variety in his work. This should 
be carefully planned for. Some of our most 
successful preachers take time in their sum- 
mer vacations to plan their program for an 
entire year. ‘They arrange for certain ser- 
mons to be given on fundamental truths; 
others on the heroes or heroines of the Bible 
or of Christian history; others on practical 
Christian duties; others to meet the needs of 
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young people; others on Biblical exposition; 
others on the work of extending the Kingdom 
of Christ; others on evangelization. Such a 
program gives perpetual freshness and vi- 
tality to the preacher’s ministration. 


His Message 


This above all is the chief secret of attrac- 
tive preaching. Itis, of course, true, as Emer- 
son says, that ‘‘What you are speaks so loud 
that I cannot hear what you say.” It is also 
true that a man’s method in his work will 
largely condition its result. Yet, after all, the 
secret of power in the pulpit lies in the truth 
proclaimed from it. 

The message is, of course, the “Good 
News” which Christ brought to the world. 
That is a very comprehensive term. Good 
news includes everything pertaining to the re- 
ligious life which Jesus illustrated and taught. 
It is good news about God, for he is not the 
stern tyrant men had imagined, but a Father 
and a Friend. It is good news about man, for 
his condition is not hopeless. ‘Whosoever 
will,’ may escape the clutches of sin and the 
doom of irretrievable ruin by simply taking 
Christ as Master and living his life in daily 
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experience. It is good news about the way 
of salvation; for it is not the acceptance of a 
creed that saves, the declaration of certain 
speculative doctrines, nor the performance of 
certain observances; but it is just following 
Christ in his way of life, putting his principles 
into action, showing his spirit in the home 
and in our daily work, reproducing the beauty 
of his life in our character and conduct. 

It is good news regarding the world; for 
this is not God’s failure, growing worse and 
worse, and waiting only for its own destruc- 
tion. The development of God’s plan for it 
is in mid-process as it slowly emerges from 
the animalism and selfishness of its cruder 
life, and when Christ gains full dominion in 
individual lives and in all human society the 
world will become the Kingdom of God in 
the full splendor of a redeemed life. It is 
good news for the future; for to his loyal fol- 
lowers death is no longer the king of terrors, 
but God’s angel of mercy guiding God’s chil- 
dren through “the valley of the shadow” into 
the realm of light and joy where “mortality 
shall be swallowed up of life.” 

This is good news indeed for troubled hu- 
manity groping amid doubts and fears in the 
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anxious quest for the truths of life. It shows 
the wonderful simplicity of religion. It is 
not the complicated, difficult, unreasonable 
thing that many have made it. It is not ac- 
ceptance of an elaborate system of dogmas or 
submitting to the authority of priests or bish- 
ops. It is just the acceptance of Christ, the 
revealer of God as he is, and the ideal of a 
perfect manhood, and taking him as Lord and 
Leader and Saviour. What an escape is this 
from the tyranny of false religious ideas, and 
what good news to men who are anxious to 
find the true way of life! 

Men are hungry for this good news, and 
the preacher who fully grasps it and clearly 
proclaims it will not lack for hearers. There 
are still those who think this is too good to be 
true. There are still many to whom the sim- 
plicity of the religion of Christ seems strange. 
As the preacher, lovingly but positively, sets 
forth the gospel as Jesus lived it and taught 
it, they will come to recognize it as the good 
news in Christ, and will joyfully accept it. 
The best thing to dispel the shadows is more 
light. 

This, also, will prove to be “the religion 
for the times” for which there is so much de- 
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mand. Men complain that the world is out 
of joint, and there are so many snarls and dis- 
orders in business and political life that some 
despairing souls wonder if things can ever be 
set right. Of course, they can. If the devil 
of selfishness can be cast out, and if the spirit 
of Christ can be brought into all civic and 
social life as well as into individual life, 
earth’s disorder will be changed into har- 
monies. When all human life is brought 
under the mastery of Christ we shall have the 
golden age. Already we see foregleams of 
that glorious day. 

The preacher whose heart and mind are 
filled with the good news of Christ, and who 
sets it forth with all the skill and earnestness 
he possesses, cannot fail to be a church attrac- 
tion. He will not give a parrot-like repeti- 
tion of outgrown traditions and antiquated 
speculations, but he will give the glad tidings 
of a better life and a more glorious hope, fresh 
from the heart of Christ. It will kindle the 
minds of those who listen, for it is a reasonable 
faith. It will send a glow to their hearts, for 
its great expectancy is the one declared by our 
Master, who was the greatest optimist that 
ever lived. 
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There are many things about a church that 
ought to be attractive. The beauty of the 
building and grounds; the friendliness and 
good fellowship of the people; the fascination 
of the Scripture reading; the inspiration of 
noble music. But, after all, the preacher at 
his best is likely to be the leading church at- 
traction. 


CHAPTER IV 
MUSIC-IN THE CHURCH 
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CHAPTER. LV 
MUSIC IN THE CHURCH 


One may hear good singing in many 
churches. From the Pope’s choir in St. 
Peter’s to Dr. T. C. Edwards’ choir of fine 
Welsh voices in Edwardsville, Pennsylvania; 
from the splendid chorus of a hundred and 
fifty in Oberlin to Clarence Dickinson’s small- 
er group of picked, trained voices in the Brick 
Church, New York, one may be thrilled and 
inspired by the music of the church. Yet in 
many churches there is great room for im- 
provement. How can we make the service 
of song in the sanctuary more satisfying and 
effective? 


What Is the Music For? 


Music is the language of emotion. It has 
its intellectual features, of course, but pri- 
marily it is to express and kindle feeling. It 
is to awaken in us sentiments of worship, as- 
piration, noble desire. It is to voice our joy 
and our hope, our praise of Him in whom we 
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trust, our intense longing for a true and 
worthy life. Many of the old didactic hymns 
of a former generation have disappeared from 
use because they were little more than versi- 
fied teachings of dogma instead of songs of 
the heart. Whatever the music of the church, 
whether instrumental or vocal, its aim should 
be to awaken devout feeling, to kindle the 
noblest emotions, to express our praise, our 
joy and our devotion to the noblest life. 


Strong Leadership in the Song Service 


The organ is the king of instruments. Not 
every church can command the full regal 
splendor of this instrument at its best. It may 
have to depend on the piano or reed organ 
for a time, till it can save up money enough 
to buy a good pipe organ. When that is pro- 
cured the organist should constantly keep in 
mind the religious purpose for which his pre- 
ludes, postludes and offertories are to be 
played. No music can be too good and no 
artistic skill too fine if the player keeps stead- 
fastly in view the spiritual end for which it 
is to be employed. It is not to dazzle or en- 
tertain but to inspire and uplift those who 
listen. 
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It goes without saying that the instrumen- 
tal leader of church song should have such 
thorough mastery of the keys that he will play 
the music exactly as it is written. Some un- 
skilled players think it enough to hit the high- 
est and lowest notes correctly but extemporize 
the harmony by guesswork. Of course, this 
makes havoc of the music. Take pains to 
play the music precisely as it is written if you 
wish an inspiring result. 

But valuable as is the instrumental leader- 
ship, it is the human voice that stirs others 
into singing. And it should be in such volume 
and given out with such vigor and precision 
that its contagious power gets everybody to 
singing. Of course, a precentor may suffice 
for a time. Dr. Howard Crosby’s congrega- 
tion was led for many years in its hymn 
singing by a single strong, sweet baritone 
voice. Dr. Talmage had his huge congrega- 
tion led by a cornet. But that is a very im- 
perfect sort of church music. Some of us 
who used to belong to an old-time quartet 
thought very well of ourselves because of the 
favorable impression we fancied we made 
upon the congregation. But we are very 
thankful that the quartet is rapidly disappear- 
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ing from our choir galleries because it is en- 
tirely inadequate for producing the finest 
effect in church music. The very best quartet 
cannot render properly the modern English 
or American anthems, nor can it lead the con- 
gregational singing as effectively as a good 
chorus. 


Have a Well-trained Chorus 


There is something very appealing in the 
blended voices of a large group of singers. 
Without question the ideal leadership in the 
service of church song is a well-selected cho- 
rus of from twenty to fifty voices or more, 
with a good quartet at the center for the solo 
or special parts. Go listen to the singing in 
the First Congregational Church in Madison, 
Wisconsin, or the New First Church in Chi- 
cago, or in our First Church in Washington, 
or to Harry Shelley’s choir in Dr. Cadman’s 
church in Brooklyn, or to scores of other 
good choirs. They make the music of the 
church a delight and an inspiration. Do not 
say this is a luxury for the rich city church, 
but not for the rural church. Any church 
may have it by taking pains enough. One 
minister in a run-down church gathered the 
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children and young people of the neighbor- 
hood and presently had a choir of one hun- 
dred and six, singing simple but beautiful 
music. The result was seen in the fivefold in- 
crease of his congregation. In our English 
churches the choir of sixty or more is often 
seated in opposite galleries, so that they can 
give antiphonal responses. Many of these 
choirs are led by women, who often show a 
special gift for training them. In some of 
our English churches the entire congregation 
sings the anthem with the choir as well as the - 
hymns. There are unguessed possibilities in 
a country choir which is willing to take pains 
enough. One such rural chorus was able to 
sing the old English glees without the sup- 
port of any instrument in a way to thrill and 
inspire its hearers. Any church, rich or poor, 
in city or country, can have a good chorus 
choir which will transform its song service 
and make it delightful if it is willing to take 
pains enough. It means careful planning and 
persistent hard work, but it is within the 
reach of every church. 


Singing, or Being Sung To 


Having attained a well-drilled chorus, shall 
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we have it sing to the people the best church 
music it can find, or shall it be the leader of 
the congregation in song? Both. It is to sing 
by itself for spiritual impression and it is also 
to give vigorous leadership to that larger 
chorus — the whole congregation. There are 
certain things in which it ought to be letter- 
perfect, the introductory chant (if used), the 
“Gloria,” the “Gloria Tibi” and other re- 
sponses which it may sing by itself or with 
the congregation. The anthems will be ren- 
dered by the choir alone, until the musical 
education of the American people equals that 
of our English brethren where often a thous- 
and people in the pews unite with the large 
choir in singing a Te Deum by Smart or an 
anthem by Hopkins or Stainer with thrilling 
effect. But a word of caution. Look out for 
the words of the anthem. You will sometimes 
find them trivial, inappropriate, grotesque, 
unworthy of a place in the service of the 
church. Sing nothing that is not noble, in- - 
spiring, intellectually sane. 

One of the duties of the chorus choir is to 
keep the congregation up to time in singing 
the hymns. There is a lamentable tendency 
to drag, especially among the older people. 
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Our grandfathers loved to linger on a single 
note, holding it while some quavering voices 
embroidered it with many grace notes. That 
is now out of date. The modern tempo is 
faster than that of half a century ago because 
our religion is less plaintive and more opti- 
mistic. Usually the organist is the choirmas- 
ter, and his handling of the organ may be 
such that both choir and congregation will 
easily be held to the proper time. 


Sing the Best Hymns 


More important than the anthems are the 
hymns, for here is where the congregation 
gets an opportunity to express its religious 
feeling. ‘This is an important part of the 
service of worship in which all may join. 
There is, of course, a vast amount of material 
in the thousands of religious lyrics which have 
appeared in the centuries of Christian history. 
But the great majority of them are not now 
suitable for modern church song. Charles 
Wesley is said to have written six thousand 
hymns; perhaps a dozen of them will endure 
as a permanent treasure of the Church. Isaac 
Watts, “the father of English hymnody,” was 
also a prolific writer and long held first place 
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in our hymn books; when sifted perhaps 
twenty of his hymns will be counted among 
the best. A wealth of new material has ap- 
peared in recent years which makes the hymn 
books of the middle of the last century seem 
archaic and outgrown. Some of these are of 
high literary quality as well as deep spiritual 
fervor. If pastors will but select the best of 
these hymns of the ages to be sung in the 
service, it will help all their work. Inquiry 
shows that the average minister uses not more 
than three hundred hymns: in that case they 
should be three hundred of the very best, free 
from weak sentimentalism, fitted to express 
the noblest aspiration of the people. Sing 
nothing to which your mind and heart do 
not cordially assent as true, genuine and noble. 

Give the congregation more opportunities 
to express their religious feeling in song. 
They like to sing. A singing church is a vic- 
torious church. Give them more chance to 
utter their thought and feeling in the songs 
they best love to sing. Some calendars show 
only one hymn in the order of service. That 
means a loss of privilege and power. Some 
have two hymns. That is twice as good, but 
in most churches it gives too little opportunity 
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for congregational expression. It is better to 
have three congregational hymns. In Eng- 
land some of our better churches use even five. 


Sing the Best Tunes 


There has been an immense improvement in 
modern church music. Instead of the dull and 
commonplace tunes of a former period, we 
have the rich harmonies of Dykes and Barnby, 
of Horatio Parker, La Jeune and Gower. 
They give an elevation, a variety and a splen- 
dor of musical expression, which add very 
much to the effectiveness and delight of mod- 
ern worship. There is a long list of modern 
English and American composers who have 
enriched and ennobled our church song with 
their admirable tunes. To train our congre- 
gations in familiarity with this better music 
will add much to the nobility of our worship. 

Do not be afraid of a tune because at first 
it seems to be “too hard.” Do not constantly 
hark back to the dreary monotony of the old 
because you fear your people cannot success- 
fully sing the new. The fact is any congre- 
gation can sing anything you put before it, if 
you only take pains enough to teach and train 
it. A mission school of six hundred in Bom- 
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bay sang the “Hallelujah Chorus” so well to 
the accompaniment of a wheezy little melo- 
deon that a Boston merchant who “didn’t be- 
lieve in foreign missions” was so moved that 
he ordered the best Mason and Hamlin organ 
sent there from his home town. The four 
hundred colored students in Atlanta Univer- 
sity sing Barnby’s anthem, “Sweet is thy 
mercy, Lord,” as well as a New York City 
choir. A certain congregation, without hav- 
ing the music before it, learned from the 
choir that jubilant tune of Horatio Parker to 
the words, “Rejoice, the Lord is King” (dif- 
ficult enough for anybody) till it became a 
favorite. Sing your hard new tune Sunday 
morning, repeat it the next Sunday night and 
continue the alternate repetition for a month 
and it will become as easy as Dundee. Teach 
these great tunes to your Sunday school also 
and then bring the Sunday school to church 
to share with their elders the ecstatic song 
service. 


Musical Evenings 


It will add greatly to the interest of the 
people if with your well-trained choir you 
devote one Sunday evening a month to a mu- 
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sical service. Reinforce your choir for the 
occasion, and give “The Messiah,” or “The 
Holy City,” or the “Stabat Mater” or other 
oratorios. Or after the fashion of a “Com- 
munity sing,” devote the evening to hymn 
singing. People will enjoy a blend of the 
old and the new. The minister can give the 
history of some of the great hymns of the 
Church. He can tell of the development of 
religious music and give the story of some 
modern composers. ‘The congregation will 
thus become familiar with many of the finest 
lyrics of faith. They will gladly voice their 
faith and joy in them. 


CHAPTER V 
SOME GREAT HYMNS FOR 
THE CHURCH SERVICE 
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CHAPTER V 


SOME GREAT HYMNS FOR THE 
CHURCH SERVICE 


What great hymns, if frequently used in 
the Church, would lend a new charm to the 
service and be a fresh tonic to the Christian 
life? 


Theodore Roosevelt’s favorite hymn was 
“How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.” 


McKinley’s favorite hymn was 
“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom.” 

Henry Ward Beecher and Matthew Ar- 
nold agreed in the statement that one of the 
most perfect hymns ever written was 

“When I survey the wondrous cross.” 

If frequency of use indicates a preference, 

it would seem that Beecher’s favorite was 
“Love Divine, all love excelling.” 

Probably the first favorite mentioned by 
many people, if asked to express a choice, 
would be 

“Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 
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These are all noble lyrics of the soul which 
have been sung with delight for many years. 
Perhaps the three most loved of a later pe- 
riod are 

“OQ Master, let me walk with thee,” 

“O Love, that wilt not let me go,” 

“Dear Lord and Father of mankind,” 
by Washington Gladden, George Matheson, 
and John G. Whittier in the order named. 
They. are closely followed in popularity by 
two others, 

“When morning gilds the skies,” 

“Day is dying in the west,” 
the first a translation from the German by 
E. Caswell, and the second by Mary A. Lath- 
bury. 


But aside from the fine hymns of the old 
days which continue to be of great usefulness, 
and leaving without further mention the more 
recent hymns of later date which have won 
their way into popular favor and which are 
in quite constant use in the sanctuary, there 
is another large group of great hymns, which, 
if they were brought into frequent use, would 
add immensely to the interest and enjoyment 
of the worshiping congregations. They are 
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surcharged with a deeply religious spirit. 
They have a fine literary quality. Their 
beauty and fervor have a heart-touching pow- 
er which moves those who listen and those who 
sing. 

Why are they neglected? Perhaps because 
the leader of the worship is too much in bond- 
age to tradition. He loves the familiar. He 
thinks the old hymns and tunes, rich with 
happy memories, will most surely move the 
hearts of his people. He is partly right. We 
must surely retain the best of the past. Many 
of the old songs must still be sung, and they 
will stir many a heart to joy and noble pur- 
pose. But if we keep the best of the past we 
should also use the best of the present. There 
is rich treasure in some of the modern songs 
of the soul, and we must not fail to enrich 
the church service with them. 

Perhaps the leader of the worship is too 
timid to try them. ‘They look strange and 
hard to him. But if he has good leadership 
at the organ and in the choir the new song 
will be easily mastered, and frequent repeti- 
tion will soon make it a delight to everybody. 
Here is something right at hand which every 
minister may use, if he will, to greatly increase 
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the attractiveness of his service. The blend- 
ing of the new with the old will kindle a new 
joy. 

There are many great and precious hymns 
which are little used but which would endear 
themselves to the people if they were more 
frequently sung. Here is a list of about fifty, 
worthy of being memorized by pastor and peo- 
ple. They would become a wonderfully up- 
lifting power, broadening the vision and 
deepening the spiritual life. 


Here are four beautiful morning hymns to 
add fresh radiance to the opening day: 
“Light of Light, enlighten me,” 
by R. Smolke. 


“Still, still with Thee when purple morn- 
ing breaketh,” 


by Harriet Beecher Stowe, which should be 
sung if possible to Professor Demuth’s ad- 
mirable tune, “Oberlin.” 


“Come, my soul, thou must be waking,” 


by R. F. L. Von Canitz. Then add to these 
that fine lyric of Frank W. Gunsaulus, 


“Guard me for yet another day.” 


These are well matched by two evening 
hymns which have already won wide favor: 
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“The shadows of the evening hours,” 


by Adelaide A. Procter, and 


“The day is gently sinking to a close,” 


by Christopher Wordsworth. 


Of the many splendid hymns of praise to 
God we can mention here but three, but they 


are of unusual value: 
“Ancient of Days, who sittest throned in 
glory,” 
by Bishop W. C. Doane, 
“Angels holy, high and lowly,” 


by J. Stuart Blackie, and 


“God’s boundless love, and arching sky,” 
by Maltbie D. Babcock, all of which ought to 
be frequently heard in the sanctuary. 


When the Advent season comes, and on 
other occasions also, what more appropriate 
and inspiring song can be used than Thomas 
Toke Lynch’s exultant lyric, 


“Lift up your heads, rejoice, 
Redemption draweth nigh.” 


There are many happy Christmas songs for 
that season, but two stand out as most perfect 
in literary form, noble in ideals, and tender 


in religious feeling; they are 
“Tt came upon the midnight clear,” 


by E. H. Sears, and 
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“O little town of Bethlehem,” 


by Phillips Brooks. 


They are well matched by two Easter 
hymns whose high note of victory well befits 
that great festival: 


“Welcome, happy morning, age to age shall 
say,” 
written by Venantius Fortunatus a thousand 
years ago; and 
“Lift your glad voices in triumph on high, 
For Jesus has risen and man cannot die,” 


by Henry Ware, Jr. 


First, of five hymns that exalt this risen 
Lord, and voice our love and trust, is a very 
lovely lyric by Lucy Larcom, sung much in 
our English churches, 

“In Christ I feel the heart of God.” 


The others in the group are: 
“Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts,” 
by Bernard of Clairvaux, translated by Ray 
Palmer; 
“T’ve found a Friend, O such a Friend,” 
by James G. Small; 
“The King of Love my Shepherd is,” 
an exquisite version of the Twenty-third 
Psalm, given us by Henry W. Baker; 
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“Souls of men, why will ye scatter?” 
“Was there ever kindest Shepherd ?” 


which is a later line in this beautiful poem by 
Frederic W. Faber. 


Among the many fine hymns relating to the 
Holy Spirit, none is more lovely than the one 
by George Croly, beginning 

“Spirit of God, descend upon my heart.” 


A group of hymns of trust, four in number, 
may well be included here. They are 
“When the weary, seeking rest,” 
by Horatius Bonar; 


“Since thy Father’s arm sustains thee,” 
y 


by K. R. Hagenbach; 
“Still will we trust, though earth seems 
dark and dreary,” 


by W. H. Burleigh, and 
“Tf thou but suffer God to guide thee,” 


by G. Neumark. 


These may well be followed by five great 
hymns that voice our confidence in the love 
of God: 

“O Love divine, that stooped to share,” 


by Oliver Wendell Holmes; 


“Immortal Love, forever full,” 


by John G. Whittier; 
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“In heavenly love abiding,” 
by Anna L. Waring; 


“O Love divine, how sweet thou art,” 


by Charles Wesley. 


Another group of hymns upon the Chris- 
tian life which summon followers of the 
Master to greater devotion, courage and 
earnestness in his service, are: 

“Christian, dost thou see them ?” 
by Andrew of Crete; 


“Forward be our watchword,” 


by Henry Alford; 
“Fight the good fight with all thy might,” 


by John S. B. Monsell; 
“Who is on the Lord’s side?” 
by Frances Ridley Havergal. 


There are two great hymns which every one 
who loves the Pilgrim faith and polity ought 
to know by heart and sing repeatedly, since 
they express so perfectly the ideals of the 
Mayflower pioneers. They are Charles A. 
Dickinson’s 

“O golden day, so long desired,” 
with its refrain 


“One Master, Christ, our Saviour King, 
" And brethren all are we,” 


and its counterpart, by George Rawson, 
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“We limit not the truth of God,” 
whose refrain is an echo of the words of John 


Robinson, the first Pilgrim pastor: 
“The Lord hath yet more light and truth 
To break forth from his holy Word.” 


What more appealing prayer for peace can 
we find than that in Von Lowenstein’s great 
hymn, 

“Lord of our life, and God of our salva- 
tion” ? 


What more thrilling expression of our fel- 
lowship with “the noble living and the noble 
dead,” than Bishop W. W. How’s hymn, 


“For all thy saints who from their labors 
rest”? 


What more touching communion hymns 


can we find than Horatius Bonar’s 
“Here, O my Lord, I see thee face to face,” 


and the beautiful poem by Edwin Pond 
Parker set to his own beautiful tune, which 
some ministers like to use at the close of the 


sacramental service, 
“Master, no offering costly and sweet’’? 


Four hymns pertaining to the coming of the 
Kingdom of God on earth are of unusual in- 
terest; 
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“God’s trumpet wakes the slumbering world,” 
by Samuel Longfellow; 

“Sing we of the golden city,” 
by Felix Adler, and 

“These things shall be! a loftier race,” 


by John Addington Symonds. 


To these should be added that noble appeal 
for the unity of all Christ’s followers, by 
George Matheson: 

“Gather us in, thou love that fillest all.” 


Nothing better expresses our consciousness 
of divine leadership in our lives than W. H. 
Burleigh’s hymn, 

“Lead us, O Father, in thy paths of peace,” 
and everybody ought to know E. W. Shurt- 
leff’s fine hymn, 

“Lead on, O King Eternal.” 


Dr. Albert J. Lyman was exceedingly fond, 
as he well might be, of Horatius Bonar’s song 
of aspiration, 

“Upward, where the stars are burning,” 
and that is well matched by F. W. Faber’s 
well-known 


“Hark! hark! my soul, angelic songs are 
swelling.” 
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Two great hymns give a foregleam of the 

life immortal, 

“Sunset and evening star,” 
by Alfred Tennyson, and 

“Ten thousand times ten thousand,” 
by Henry Alford, whose exultant strains seem 
to bring us almost within hearing of the 
songs of heaven. 


The earthly home ought to find a voice in 
our song as well as the heavenly home, and it 
is well for us often to sing C. J. P. Spitta’s 


beautiful lyric, 
“QO happy home, where thou art loved the 
dearest.” 


There are many inspiring national hymns, 
but do not forget to make your people familiar 
with these five: 

“O Lord our God, thy mighty hand,” 
by Henry van Dyke; 

“God of our Fathers, known of old,” 
by Rudyard Kipling; 

“Not alone for mighty empire,” 
by William Pierson Merrill; 

“When wilt thou save the people?” 
by Ebenezer Elliott; 

“O beautiful for spacious skies,” 


by Katherine Lee Bates. 
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Fifty more hymns of equal merit might be 
mentioned, but so many might discourage the 
pastors who are seeking to broaden their rep- 
ertory of church song. It is better to increase 
it by degrees. A good way would be to learn 
one new hymn a month. Sing it one Sunday 
at morning service, and the next Sunday in 
the evening. Sing it at the midweek meeting. 
Emphasize the air with the trumpet stop. 
Occasionally have all the women sing the sec- 
ond verse alone, and all the men sing the third 
verse alone, while the entire congregation may 
sing the first and fourth verses. Occasionally 
let the hymn be rendered as a solo. This va- 
riety will break up the monotony. After a 
month of this intensive training the new hymn 
may then be repeated once each month. Some 
congregations can learn two new hymns a 
month. Blend the new with the old. Bind 
past and present into a common sheaf of mel- 
ody. Gradually the best of modern hymnody 
will become familiar, and the church will 
find to its joy that it has a treasury of sacred 
songs at its command which will very greatly 
increase the attractiveness and effectiveness of 
its service. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CHURCH. A HOUSE 
OF PRAYER 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CHURCH A HOUSE OF PRAYER 


We like the church of the open door. It is 
always pleasant to come upon a church whose 
doors are open seven days in the week, and 
whose sign bears the invitation, “Come in, 
rest and pray.” It is a reminder that life is 
not all bustle and business, and hurry and 
worry, but is closely linked with the great 
central power of the universe in whose pres- 
ence is peace. 

It is pleasant to step into such a church 
and see here and there in the pews a few per- 
sons who have escaped from the noise and 
turmoil of the street to refresh their souls by 
communion with the great unseen Friend. If 
Dr. Alexander McColl is right in saying that 
“prayer is the child’s happy hour with its 
Father,” then we know that the church is a 
trysting place where these weary ones are tak- 
ing counsel of the great Companion. 
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The ‘Service of Prayer on Sunday 


We wish more churches were open daily 
for such spiritual refreshment. But Sunday is 
the church’s special day, and we would con- 
sider it as then the House of Prayer. We are 
more apt to think of it as the place of preach- 
ing and singing and friendly fellowship. But 
after all is not prayer one of its most beautiful 
characteristics? The church is “the house of 
God and the gate of heaven” just because here 
we are face to face with the unseen but ever- 
living Lord of life. We are here to sun our- 
selves in the light of infinite love. We can 
converse with Him who orders all the forces 
of the universe so that they work together for 
our welfare. We may reinforce our moral 
power here by drawing upon the measureless 
stores of his strength which he freely offers 
us. 


On Entering the Church 


It is fitting, then, that we should enter the 
church with reverence, stilling our hilarity, 
quieting the soul for its converse with the in- 
visible but close-at-hand Friend. As soon as 
seated, with bowed head, one should lift the 
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heart in prayer. It is a great thing to realize 
at once the living presence of Him who rules 
the world and swings the stars in their courses, 
and to know that he is waiting to hear what 
you have to say to him. Pray for a blessing 
on the service, that it may cheer and strengthen 
and ennoble all who are there. Pray for the 
minister, that his message may thrill the truth 
into many a heart. Pray for yourself, that 
your soul may be open to the inspiration of | 
the great truths of life. 


The Invocation 


The minister is the leader of the prayers of 
his people. As soon as the people are as- 
sembled and the service begins it is his high 
privilege and responsibility to voice the pe- 
titions of his congregation. In our non-liturgi- 
cal churches there are usually three prayers 
during the service in which he will lift up 
before the mercy-seat the spiritual longings 
of his flock. They will listen attentively and 
try to make his prayer their own. Some com- 
munions retain the excellent custom of the 
early church in having the congregation give 
an audible “Amen” at the end of each para- 
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graph of a prayer. It is a good custom, and 
it would warm up our too cold-blooded 
churches if they all practised it. Perhaps that 
is too much to expect at present, but it is an 
ideal to keep in mind. 

The first of these three prayers is the in- 
vocation, in which the reverent people salute 
their Lord, and ask his blessing upon the 
service. This should be short. Three or four 
sentences are sufficient. Nothing can be bet- 
ter for the purpose than one of the beautiful 
“collects” from early days which are pre- 
served for us in modern service books. The 
brief, beautiful invocations from the Moza- 
rembic or Gregorian Sacramentaries, more 
than a thousand years in use, are wonderfully 
suited for our use today. Their devout spirit, 
the felicity of their language, their condensa- 
tion, make them most appropriate. 

Following this may properly come the 
Lord’s Prayer, in which the whole congrega- 
tion should join, led by the minister. This 
is the universal prayer, taught us by our Lord 
himself, an epitome of sublimest truth. At 
least once each Sunday all the people should 
unitedly obey the Master’s injunction, who 
said, ‘““When ye pray, say, Father.” 
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Prayer in the Hymns and Anthems 


We should not forget that many of our 
best hymns are prayers, and they should be 
sung in the spirit of genuine devotion. They 
should become the expression of our hearts, 
longing for the blessings of that higher and 
richer life into which our Father is constantly 
seeking to lift us. When we sing “O Master, 
le me walk with thee,” or “Dear Lord and 
Father of mankind,” or ‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” we should utter the words not as a 
casual song for the music’s sake but as de- 
claring the deep desire of our hearts to our 
heavenly Father. Many of our anthems, too, 
are prayers set to music, and we should listen 
to them, not critically, as studying their tech- 
nique, but devotionally, as making them the 
expression of our religious feeling. 


The Pastoral Prayer 


This was formerly called irreverently “the 
long prayer.” The complaint indicated in 
that title was amply justified when the 
preacher rambled on fifteen minutes, twenty 
minutes, half an hour or more in a wordy ef- 
fort to call the attention of the Almighty to 
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everything the minister could think of. We 
are well past that period. An omniscient God 
does not need our information as to all that is 
going onin the world. We have abolished the 
old term and now speak of this prayer near the 
middle of the service as “The Pastoral 
Prayer.” This, too, must be kept strictly 
within limits. A wise pastor will time each 
item of his service so that the entire morning 
service shall not usually exceed an hour and 
a half, and the evening or vesper service shall 
not be longer than an hour. Such limitation 
requires the pastoral prayer to be no more 
than five or seven minutes in length unless the 
occasion is extraordinary. Prolix prayer kills 
devotion. 

In this prayer the minister will doubtless 
give the expression of his heart’s desire in his 
own spontaneous words. He will recall the 
needs and longings of his people—their joys 
and sorrows, their contrition for sin, their 
anxieties and struggles, their longings for the 
coming of that kingdom of truth and purity 
and love that is to fill the world with joy. 
Adoration and confession, thanksgiving and 
communion will find expression in his own 
words. 
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But he may also, if he wishes, avail him- 
self of some of the beautiful and heart-touch- 
ing prayers of the ages which were poured 
forth by some of the most deeply devotional 
Christians of other years. We are free to use 
these if we think they may more fittingly ex- 

press our spiritual desires. If the service 
happens to be led by a layman who, because 
of inexperience in public prayer, is timid 
about leading the devotions of a congregation, 
he can find all he needs in these treasures of 
the past in a book of church services. Some of 
these prayers will greatly enrich the devo- 
tional service. Why should we not use the 
noble words of Anselm, and Calvin, and Wes- 
cott, and Dawson, and Bright, and John 
Hunter with which to wing our own petitions 
heavenward? If they express the longing of 
our souls for the blessings we desire, we are 
free to employ them. There is no formalism 
about it if we put our heart into the words. 

Pulpit prayers demand study as much as 
does the sermon. The minister should steep 
his mind in the devotional portions of Scrip- 
ture. He should make himself familiar with 
the noble and rhythmically beautiful devo- 
tional utterances of the saintly men of old. He 
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should plan his prayers, so that each Sunday 
he touches new topics in a new way. This 
will give variety and save him from “vain 
repetitions.” It will give an ever fresh in- 
terest to the devotional service. 


The Closing Prayer 


At the close of the service the minister will 
offer a brief prayer for a blessing to follow 
the message, that the truth spoken may be as 
seed falling upon good ground to bring forth 
harvests of richer and nobler life. What can 
be more appropriate for this than that beauti- 
ful prayer of St. Chrysostom which has illu- 
mined the Christian centuries? It is as fresh 
today as when the “golden-mouthed” preacher 
first uttered it a millennium and a half ago. 

Then may follow the final prayer for a bless- 
ing on the people which we call the Benedic- 
tion. Half a dozen familiar scriptural forms 
are ready for our use. 


CHAPTER VII 
A BEAUTIFUL SERVICE OF 


WORSHIP 


CHAPTER VII 
A BEAUTIFUL SERVICE OF WORSHIP 


Beauty is the handmaid of religion. Its 
charm adds power to the appeal which re- 
ligion makes to the human heart. The Bible 
writers recognized this. “Out of Zion, the 
perfection of beauty, God hath shined forth,” 
says one. “Strength and beauty are in his 
sanctuary,” says another. And the closing 
prayer of one psalm is, ‘“‘Let the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us.” The temple which 
crowned the sacred hill in Jerusalem had a 
splendor that filled men with admiration, and 
the service conducted within its walls, with 
the great antiphonal choirs responding to 
each other, must have been most impressive. 


The Puritan Reaction 


The Pilgrim Fathers and their non-con- 
formist contemporaries seemed to forget all 
this in their violent reaction from the religious 
tyranny and corruption of their day. In their 
anxiety to get away from popery and all its 
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works, they flung away formalism and sym- 
bolism and beauty. Their meeting houses had 
a barn-like plainness. They hated the splendor 
of cathedrals. Their service of worship was 
severely simple. The Quakers, who came 
about fifty years later, would have no order 
of service at all. They sat in silence till the 
spirit moved some one to speak or pray. 


How the Fathers Worshiped 


Our fathers had an order of service, but it 
was barren of all artistic quality. They had 
an opening prayer. ‘Then a portion of Scrip- 
ture was read with expository comments, for 
“dumb reading,” or reading without such re- 
marks, was regarded as a relapse toward 
popery. 

A hymn was then sung. Crude and bar- 
baric seem some of their poetical renditions 
of the Psalms, and the ten tunes which they 
knew by rote were most unmusical, judged by 
modern standards. There were no hymn 
books, so these rude lyrics were “deaconed 
out,” two lines at a time, which were then re- 
peated by the congregation in the mournful 
cadence of the weird old tunes. A hundred 
and fifty years later, when William Billings 
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and his compeers came along, there was a won- 
derful improvement in church song. But the 
solitary hymn of the pioneer colonial church 
service was a doleful affair. However, it gave 
the people something to do and they liked it. 

Then came the long prayer. It might con- 
tinue for twenty minutes or half an hour or 
even longer, if the occasion required it. The 
people stood up for it. In many cases the 
seats were on hinges and could be turned up, 
so that the weary people, during this exercise, 
might lean against the partitions. 

At length came the sermon, which was of 
first importance in their estimation. There 
were few libraries or newspapers or maga- 
zines in those days, and this was the one lit- 
erary treat of the people for the week. High 
themes were treated. Some ministers gave 
their congregations, during the year, complete 
systems of theology. Beginning with the ex- 
istence of God they argued their way through 
the elaborate creed, two sermons a Sunday, 
till they finished with eschatology. Men 
sharpened their intellects on the tough logic 
of the preacher. They did not complain that 
the sermons were too long. The hour-glass 
told them when an hour or two hours had 
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passed. They reverenced the able and highly 
trained spiritual leaders whom God had given 
them. 

The sermon over, a closing prayer followed, 
and the congregation filed out of the meeting- 
house. 

This would seem to our modern church- 
goers a singularly unattractive service. Surely, 
it might have been made more alluring and 
enjoyable if our pioneer ancestors had not 
had such a repugnance toward beauty. Young 
people often found it dreary. To many others 
it was a penance. To those only of spiritual 
minds was it a joy. 


Modern Improvements 


The changing years have dispelled that 
early antagonism to beauty. We know that 
the religion of Christ is the best thing in the 
world, and we want it made attractive, not 
repellent. Every feature of it should win, not 
offend. In itself beautiful, all that gives ex- 
pression to it should be beautiful. 

For this reason we insist that the modern 
house of worship shall conform to the best 
standards of architectural art. It must not 
be grotesque or freakish; it must be stately, 
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noble, beautiful. We will no longer sing re- 
ligious doggerel in our hymns, set to cheap 
and inferior tunes. We must have true lyrics, 
up to the best literary standards set to good 
music. We expect the leaders of our worship 
to use language in both prayer and sermon 
which is both correct and felicitous. 

For the same reason we refuse the severe 
austerity of the order of service which our 
fathers used and wish it to be appealing in its 
beauty, so that it shall touch the heart with an 
indescribable charm. It must have dignity, 
fitness and artistic balance. It must have a 
spiritual impressiveness that moves the soul to 
worship. 

There has been a great improvement in this 
matter in many of our larger churches. There 
is no reason why all our churches should not 
share in it. Even with its slender equipment 
the little rural church may have as enriched 
and beautiful a service as its city neighbor. 


A Beautiful Service 


A good example to study is the service used 
in Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York, 
of which Dr. Jefferson is the pastor. While 
the people are gathering in the attractive 
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Gothic auditorium, filling the floor and the 
sweeping galleries, the organ prelude with its 
majestic harmonies quiets the spirit and pre- 
pares it for worship. Promptly on the hour 
the door of the minister’s room opens, the 
great congregation rises and the three minis- 
ters enter and ascend to the pulpit. The assist- 
ant minister gives a brief call to worship in a 
single sentence, which is responded to by the 
chorus choir in two verses of a chant. Another 
introductory verse of Scripture by the assist- 
ant minister is followed by the Doxology sung 
by the whole congregation. 

While the people are standing the assistant 
minister offers the Invocation, often in some 
brief collect endeared by centuries of use. 
This is followed by the Lord’s Prayer, in 
which all unite. Then the congregation is 
seated and the organ gives a brief interlude of 
chords while the late comers are being seated, 
for there must be no passing up and down 
the aisles while any part of the service is going 
on. Then comes the Responsive Reading of 
Scripture, the people standing, and all unit- 
ing in the responses. This is followed by the 
“Gloria Patri” by choir and congregation. 
And this, in turn, is followed by the unison 
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recital of the Apostles’ Creed, that multum 
in parvo of Christian faith which has been in 
use for a thousand years, though not dating 
back to the apostles. Those who cannot accept 
literally all its statements give them their sym- 
bolic significance. Then the choir, as with a 
glad shout of praise, sings the “Gloria Tibi,” 
a most appropriate finish to this feature of the 
service. 

Another brief interlude of organ chords 
permits other laggards to be seated. Then the 
assistant minister reads the Old Testament 
Lesson. The organ then calls all the people to 
their feet and all join heartily in the first 
hymn which is announced, not by the minister, 
but in the calendar and on the hymn board 
hanging in sight of all. The pastor then reads 
the New Testament Lesson. Both of these 
Scripture readings are kept within strict time 
limits and rarely exceed twelve or fifteen 
verses. The service of praise finds a climax at 
this point in the Anthem rendered by the 
chorus choir, carefully selected as an expres- 
sion of worship and given with artistic skill 
and taste. It is not a performance; it is wor- 
ship in song. 

The service of prayer finds its climax next 
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as the minister of the church leads his people 
to the throne of God, and on their behalf lifts 
up their thanksgiving, adoration, supplication 
and devotion. He would have his flock feel 
that they are in intimate communion with 
their heavenly Father. This prayer has also 
a strict time limit. As it closes there is a mu- 
sical response as the choir sings pianissimo a 
verse of some familiar and appropriate hymn, 
unaccompanied by the organ. 

Then follows the Offering, in which not 
only the local work of the church but all our 
great denominational benevolences have place. 
While the plates are being passed an Offertory 
Anthem is sung by the choir. Then the col- 
lectors return to the pulpit and the offerings 
are received with a prayer of consecration. 

Again the organ calls all the people to their 
feet to sing the second hymn, chosen for its 
inspiring quality, in which all join heartily. 

Then comes the sermon, for which all have 
been eagerly waiting. The pastor has a mes- 
sage for them. He grips their attention with 
his first sentence and holds it to the end. It 
is not noisy or oratorical. It is vivid and 
vital. It makes you think and feel. It gives 
a vision of spiritual reality which broadens 
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into a vista of the life immortal. Suddenly 
the preacher stops, just when you wish he 
would continue. He leads his people in a 
brief closing prayer. The organ responds 
with the melody of a familiar tune given by 
the chimes. The benediction is given, fol- 
lowed by a choir “Amen.” After a moment 
or two of silent prayer, the organ postlude 
marks the close of the service. 

It is a beautiful service, and its beauty is an 
element of spiritual power. It follows a log- 
ical order, leading up toa climax. Some min- 
isters would like to vary it slightly. Many 
think the most fitting and impressive begin- 
ning is with a processional hymn. Many 
others think the congregation should express 
its consecration and devotion in a closing 
hymn after the sermon. But whatever mod- 
ifications any individual minister may desire, 
this is a service of rare attractiveness and 
charm. 

The spiritual impressiveness of such a beau- 
tiful order of worship can hardly be exagger- 
ated. It makes its appeal to the emotions 
rather than to the intellect. It wins by sug- 
gestion rather than by argument. It rein- 
forces the lesson taught by Scripture, prayer 
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and sermon. It opens the door to wider vistas 
of spiritual truth and life which awaken as- 
piration. It is an aid to faith, because truth 
and beauty are united in it. It creates an at- 
mosphere most favorable for worship and 
awakens in the heart the spirit of devotion. 


AN ORDER FOR MORNING SERVICE 


Used in Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, Pastor 


OrGAN PreLupE—Fantasie Sonata in A Minor. Rheinberger. 
WCongregation rises as the ministers enter the pulpit and 
stands till after the Lord’s Prayer. 

Catt TO WorsHIP 

Minister—“I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go 
into the house of the Lord.” 

Choir Response (Chant)—“O be joyful in the Lord, all 
ye lands. Serve the Lord with gladness, and come before 
his presence with a song.” 

Minister—“Let the people praise thee, O Lord; let all 
the people praise thee.” 

DoxoLocy—Choir and Congregation. 

InvocaTion, followed by 

The Lord’s Prayer—repeated by all. 

RESPONSIVE READING—Minister and People. 

Gioria Patri—Choir and Congregation. 

APOSTLES’ CREED—Repeated by Minister and Congregation. 

Guioria Tibni—“Glory be to thee, O God’—Choir and 

Congregation. 

* * 

Op TESTAMENT LEssoNn 

* + 

HymMn—“Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty.” 

Congregation standing. 


New TESTAMENT LESSON 
* * 
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ANTHEM—Soprano, Alto and Bass Solos . . . . Spicker 


Behold! there shall be a day when the watchman upon 
the mountaintop shall cry aloud: “Arise ye! Get ye up 
unto Mount Zion unto the Lord your God.” For thus saith 
the Lord; 

Fear not now, O Israel, neither be thou dismayed. Re- 
frain thy voice from weeping, and thine eyes from tears: 
for I, the Lord, am with thee, and will save thee. I have 
loved thee with everlasting love, and have redeemed thee. 

Why criest thou in thine affliction? Why murmurest 
thou in nightly watches? I have redeemed thee. 

Therefore, thus saith the Lord: Sing ye aloud with glad- 
ness! Thy mourning is turned into joy! I, even I, have 
tedeemed thee. Be glad and rejoice. Thy sorrows now 
are ended, and great shall be thy peace. 

* * 

PRAYER 
CuHorr Response—“Approach, my soul, the mercy seat.” 
(One verse, very softly sung, without organ.) 
** 
OFFERTORY 
OprurtOry ANTHEMe=. | os vine) 6) a8 ba oe est 

The Lord is exalted, for he dwelleth on high; he hath 
filled Zion with judgment and righteousness. ‘The earth 
mourneth and languisheth. Now will I arise, saith the 
Lord; now will I be exalted, now will I lift up myself. 

PRAYER OF CONSECRATION 
i 
Hymn—“Christ is made the sure foundation.” 
ICongregation standing. 
SERMON—By the Pastor, Dr. Jefferson. 
PRAYER 
Cuimes—A familiar tune, such as “Nearer, my God, 
to thee.” 
BENEDICTION 
SILENT PRAYER 


* * Indicate when ushers will seat those waiting. None are 
seated while the exercises of worship are being conducted. 


CHAPTER VIII 
AN ATTRACTIVE SERVICE FOR 
A VILLAGE 
OR RURAL CHURCH 


CHAPTER VIII 


AN ATTRACTIVE SERVICE FOR A VILLAGE OR 
RURAL CHURCH 


Our smaller churches are often too modest 
and timid for their own good. An “inferiority 
complex”—to use a term from modern psy- 
chology—seems to seize them, and under its 
depressing influence they hesitate to secure 
certain advantages which they ought to have. 
They are too conscious of the things they lack. 
They have no great, splendid church build- 
ing. They are fewin numbers. They cannot 
afford to pay for a fine choir. Anybody com- 
ing to their church must expect a simple 
service which, however dull and uninspiring, 
was satisfactory to former generations. 

Why so easily disheartened? A village or 
rural church is entitled to the best there is. 
It may have a church service as rich, beauti- 
ful and impressive as its sister church in the 
city if it will take pains enough. Why drift 
along with a dry, cold, uninteresting program, 
when it is quite possible to have an awakening, 
inspiring, uplifting service? 
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How can this be done? Get the church to 
choose the best possible Committee on Wor- 
ship. This will doubtless include the pastor, 
the Sunday-school superintendent, the princi- 
pal of the high school, the president of the 
Ladies’ Aid, a first-rate reader (man or wo- 
man), and one or two of the best musicians 
in the parish. They should consult the best 
Service books to ascertain the most effective 
methods already in use. If possible they 
should visit other churches in cities or large 
towns where the conduct of worship is most 
reverent and delightful. Perhaps, to secure 
similarity of procedure in the churches of the 
Pilgrim polity, they may decide to adopt the 
order presented in our Book of Church Ser- 
vices, published by the Pilgrim Press. At 
any rate, if they are as intelligent and up-to- 
date as we hope, they will be likely to agree 
upon the following improvements: 


A Processional Hymn 


Begin the service with a Processional 
Hymn following the instrumental prelude. 
This is far and away the most impressive and 
inspiring method of commencing the hour of 
worship. It enlists at once the interest and 
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cooperation of the whole congregation. The 
first verse, faintly heard far away behind the 
closed door, arrests attention. The door opens, 
the choir marches in singing the second verse, 
and the congregation rises and joins in the 
song. Louder and louder swells the pzan of 
praise, till everyone is caught up on the sweep- 
ing tide of song, and the voices of worship 
are like a silver sea breaking at the foot of the 
throne of God. 

No other form of beginning the service can 
compare with this in dignity and impressive- 
ness. Its thrill brings inspiration and enthu- 
siasm. Every other method of commencing 
the worship seems tame compared with this. 
Anyone who has heard the great choir of one 
hundred and fifty in Oberlin entering the 
church, singing “Still, still with Thee when 
purple morning breaketh”’; or the large choir 
of a hundred in Wellesley, Massachusetts, en- 
ter the church singing “Jerusalem, the Gold- 
en”; or the choir of St. Bartholomew’s, New 
York, enter singing “Ten thousand times ten 
thousand,” will be quite sure that this is the 
most fitting as well as the most effective 
method of beginning the service of worship. 
Some choir-lofts were not planned so as to 
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make provision for such an entrance, but prob- 
ably arrangements could be made in most 
cases so that this would be possible. 


A Chorus Choir 


This means, of course, a chorus choir. That 
is decidedly the best leadership of church 
song. In former days some churches de- 
pended on a precentor or a cornet to lead the 
congregation in singing the hymns, but that 
period has passed. During many years highly 
skilled quartets held sway in choir galleries, 
sometimes warbling very sweetly, and the 
listening people criticized their efforts in si- 
lence. But that period has also passed; partly 
because it tends to make that part of the service 
a performance rather than an act of worship; 
and partly because it is too feeble and inade- 
quate for leading a congregation in its praise. 
Modern anthems by the great composers are 
all written for choruses. If the chorus can 
have a good quartet at its center, for solo work 
and to encourage the less experienced singers, 
that will be well. But the splendid volume . 
of voice produced by many singers is the need. 

Fortunately it is easier to rally and hold a 
volunteer chorus in a village or rural church 
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than in the city. People gladly offer their 
voices and their attendance as their contri- 
bution to the work and welfare of the church. 
Two experts are needed in the conduct of such 
a chorus. ‘The organist should read music 
perfectly and play it exactly as written, and 
with proper expression. ‘The choirmaster 
should be a good musician, drilling his chorus 
to keep exactly on the key, toning down or 
weeding out discordant voices, teaching them 
to attack the first note together and to keep 
time perfectly, drilling in expression so that 
the shading of loud and soft tones fits the 
words. Every community has someone who 
can become competent for the conduct of such 
a choir. 

The young people may be well enlisted in 
this service. Those from ten to sixteen may 
form one unit of the choir, while maturer per- 
sons may constitute the second unit. A large 
choir representing many families in the com- 
munity will tend to increase church attend- 
ance. A struggling and despondent church, 
under the inspiring leadership of a young, ag- 
gressive pastor, developed a choir of more 
than a hundred members out of the neighbor- 
hood. A new platform had to be added to the 
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choir gallery to accommodate them. As 
they marched into the church singing “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers,” the effect was 
electric. 

Another church, when the trustees one year 
had a spasm of economy and appropriated 
nothing for music, promptly put sixty sweet- 
voiced members of the church and Sunday 
school into the large choir gallery, had them 
well drilled in simple, unison anthems, trained 
them to sing the hymns with rousing vigor, 
and made the musical service notable and ef- 
fective. 

Should such a choir be vested? When that 
is possible it adds dignity and interest to the 
service. But it is not essential. Where it is 
not vested there should be harmony and ap- 
propriateness in dress. Hats should be dis- 
pensed with, and the dress of both men and 
women should be dark; or while the clothing 
of the men is dark, the women and girls may 
be all in white. 


Sing the Best Words and Music 


Only the best words and the best music 
should be used in the anthems and hymns. 
Censor the words of the anthems, and weed 
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out the commonplace, the sentimental, the 
purely didactic and the pagan. Too many 
anthems have words that are not fit to be sung 
in church because they are not Christian in 
spirit. Censor the hymns and omit the gush- 
ing, the theological, the fantastic, the un- 
poetic. There are enough great hymns of the 
Church, noble in thought and fine in expres- 
sion which can be used to the exclusion of 
pious trash which is neither good literature 
nor good religion. Use no jazz music or jazz 
words in church, but let the noblest Christian 
ideals set to the noblest, most beautiful, most 
melodious music find voice in the sanctuary. 


Give the People a Large Share in the Service 


Let them participate in the reading, the 
prayers, the unison recitals and in the singing. 
In most of our churches they now join in the 
responsive readings and in the Lord’s Prayer, 
but they would be more deeply interested if 
this list were enlarged. The Commandments 
(brief form), the Beatitudes, the Twenty- 
third Psalm, a brief statement of Christian 
belief, the General Thanksgiving, the General 
Confession, may be recited together by the en- 
tire congregation with propriety, and they will 
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enjoy it. Led by the great chorus they can 
learn two or three good chants and sing them 
very effectively. No tune in a modern hymn 
book is too hard for them to learn after a few 
repetitions, and they will delight in the best. 
When President McKinley lay dying twenty 
thousand people on Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, sang from memory the favorite hymn, 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” while waiting for news 
from his sick-room. Yet the tune was regarded 
as quite difficult at first. A New York or- 
ganist and his choir taught a great congrega- 
tion to sing without notes and with enthusiastic 
delight a splendid new tune. The vivid mel- 
ody and strong leadership made that difficult 
tune easy. This was the fruit of persistent 
training and frequent repetition. You can 
teach any congregation to sing the hardest 
tunes in the hymn book if you try, and you 
may be sure they will like the finest things 
there. Let the people sing three or four 
hymns in the service, and teach them the very 
best. 


A Community Service 


Make the service a community service. Do 
not let it be a sectarian service held especially 
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for the defense of the doctrines of a particular 
group. Do not let it be a service for church 
members only, so that those who have not yet 
declared their determination to live the 
Christian life will feel rather out of place in 
the meeting. Do not let it be an old people’s 
service, so that children and young people will 
find it wearisome and no place for them. Let 
it be a service for everybody, as broad as hu- 
manity in its appeal, where every member of 
the community will find something to enjoy. 
The trouble with too many churches is that 
they are run by little cliques in the interest 
of their particular clique. They are exclusive 
in their spirit, and would be rather dismayed 
if the general public should swarm in upon 
them. But Christ sought the multitude. All 
types of thought, all conditions of life were 
in the throngs that listened to him, and he 
would have his church as eager for the out- 
siders as for those already within the fold. To 
make a community church we must have the 
community spirit. We must get rid of our 
narrowness and seek to have in the service 
that which will interest and attract those who 
have no habit of churchgoing under the im- 
pression that the exercises in the sanctuary 
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will be a bore. To enlist their attention, their 
interest, their glad cooperation is the business 
of the church. 


The New Way of Life 


Lay special stress upon Christ’s new way of 
life. He was much more concerned with the 
way men act than with the way they think. 
The community will be much more interested 
in his plan for making men nobler and happier 
than in speculative theories about his person. 
They will be glad to know how he proposed to 
drive fear and selfishness and sorrow out of 
human hearts and give them an insight of 
eternal realities. Practical helps for every- 
day living are what men want. The Master 
opened up a way in which if men will walk 
steadfastly there will be found strength and 
joy. It is a significant thing that Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan has a series of twenty ser- 
mons on Christ’s method of dealing with dif- 
ferent sorts of men—“the Cautious Man,” 
“the Intellectual Man,” “the Skeptic,” “the 
Politician,” “the Zealot”—and that people 
pack the house to hear him. They might find 
the Master dealing with them heart to heart 
when such topics are treated. 
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Men will be glad, also, to find that Christ 
taught a community gospel. He intended to 
better social conditions. He was always talk- 
ing about the kingdom of God. He wanted 
not only good men and women, but ideal re- 
lations between them. Sympathy, justice, 
good will were in his program for social life. 
Men will be glad to find the church taking up 
questions of how to make a better town, a bet- 
ter nation, a better world. People will turn 
to the church with new interest when they 
find it trying to discover the way of life for 
the state as well as for the individual. 


Interest the Children 


Make the service interesting to children and 
young people. ‘They constitute more than 
half the community. To attach them to the 
church by ties of personal interest will mean 
much for the future. They are to be won, not 
by the compulsion of duty, but by a sense of 
delight in the service. If there is a junior 
choir, let them sing one anthem by themselves. 
Let the young people serve as ushers or in re- 
ceiving the offerings. Encourage the children 
to come. One pastor gave to each one in his 
Sunday school a little text-book in which to 
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record the text and date of the sermon, with 
the offer to present a book to any pupil whose 
record showed that he had been present at 
church service forty Sundays out of the fifty- 
two. Eighty per cent of the school attended 
and received the books. 

Let the children have their share of the 
preaching. Many pastors now devote four or 
five minutes to a children’s sermon, and during 
the singing of the hymn preceding the ser- 
mon to the older people the younger children 
are permitted to retire. There are plenty of 
topics to interest children: “Boys of the Bible 
and Bible Boys’; “Girls of the Scripture 
Story”; “Great Bible Characters”; “How the 
Boy of Nazareth Grew”; “Habit”; “Temp- 
er’; “The Wonders of Nature”; “Doing 
Right and Doing Wrong”; “Chivalry”; “Our 
Animal Friends.” There are numberless 
themes on which to interest and teach the chil- 
dren. And they will be delighted to find that 
the church is for them as for the grown-ups. 


More Scripture 


Read more Scripture in service. The pas- 
sages need not be long. Usually they should 
not exceed ten or fifteen verses in length. But 
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in the morning service let there be one Old 
Testament reading, and one New Testament 
reading. The two readings need not occupy 
more than eight minutes. The English Con- 
gregational churches make a much larger use 
of Scripture in their churches than ours do. 
We are in danger of being charged with prais- 
ing the Bible but not reading it much. There 
should be a wider range in our public reading 
of Scripture, not limiting it to a few favorite 
passages. The great stories of the Bible 
should have their place alongside of the stir- 
ring and eloquent message of the prophets, the 
striking narrative of the Gospels, and the great 
ethical teaching of the Apostles. 


Exalt Fellowship 


Exalt the idea of fellowship. The service 
is a get-together affair in which neighbors and 
friends rejoice in “the tie that binds.” ‘The 
service of worship brings us into close fellow- 
ship with our heavenly Father. When the 
formal exercises are over the people should 
not hasten away with curt and unfriendly 
greetings. They should stimulate the warmth 
of closer friendship with each other as they 
linger in the intimacy of a great family. Tell 
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the minister how much you enjoyed his ser- 
mon. Tell your neighbors how pleasant it is 
to see them, and how delightful it is to be in 
the household of faith. One successful church 
prints in its order of service after the final 
“Amen” has been sung, “Exchange of Greet- 
ings” as the closing exercise. 


Good Cheer in the Church 


Make the atmosphere of the church cheer- 
ful and happy. Long-faced religion is a thing 
of the past. We want no more Christians who 
sourly lament that this is the worst of all pos- 
sible worlds, and who think a saint is the un- 
happiest of mortals. The church should be 
the most optimistic institution in the world. 
Not that there are not many wrongs to be 
mended, many evil lives to be transformed, 
many crooked things to be made straight. But 
the church knows that God’s world is not a 
failure, and he has no intention of soon de- 
stroying it in despair. It is his world, and 
working out its problems as he expected. He 
has launched a power in it through Christ 
which is gradually transforming it, and which 
will continue the work to the glorious finish 
when it will all be a kingdom of heaven. 
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Christ’s way of life will eventually be adopted 
by all people in the world, and his kingdom 
of truth, justice and good will is to make 
earth a replica of heaven. The Christian is 
entitled to be an optimist, for Christ was one. 
We ought to recover the “lost radiance of the 
Christian religion” of which Dr. Jacks has 
written. 


Time Every Exercise 


Time every exercise in the service definitely 
and let the pastor or leader hold each exer- 
cise strictly to its time. Like keeping step 
on the march this will make all the factors 
in the service move forward together with pre- 
cision and harmony. ‘The haphazard and 
careless method of procedure produces un- 
certainty and disorder. It is not difficult to 
assign a certain time limit to each exercise in 
the service, nor is it a hardship to live up to 
the prescribed program. It will be found to 
be a wonderful nullifier of tedium. There 
will be few yawns, and few proppings up of 
drowsy eyelids if a prompt and vigorous ob- 
servance of a proper time limit is maintained. 

A suggested schedule of time limits for the 
different exercises in the service is presented, 
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which is entirely practicable, as experience has 
shown: 

Processional Hymn, four minutes; Call to 
Worship and Invocation, three minutes; Re- 
sponsive Reading, four minutes; Hymn, three 
minutes; Old Testament Lesson, four min- 
utes; Anthem, five minutes; New Testament 
Lesson, four minutes; Organ or Choir Re- 
sponse, two minutes; Pastoral Prayer, six 
minutes; Brief Response, two minutes; Of- 
fertory and Offertory Anthem, four minutes; 
Sermonette for Children, four minutes; 
Hymn, three minutes; Sermon, thirty min- 
utes; Hymn, three minutes; Prayer and Bene- 
diction, one minute. This brings the entire 
service within the compass of an hour and 
twenty-two minutes, which is not too long for 
the morning service. 


AN ORDER OF MORNING WORSHIP 


WParts marked with an asterisk (*) are optional and may be 
omitted if desired. 

‘If a church is temporarily without a minister this service may 
be used by a layman, or laywoman, as leader of the worship, 
who may be assisted, if desired, by the prayers and sentences 
given in “The Book of Church Services” published by the “Pil- 
grim Press.” 

WThe church using this service will find it more effective if it 
has a chorus choir of twenty or more voices. 
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ORGAN PRELUDE 


*PROCESSIONAL HyMN—“Jerusalem the golden.” 
VOther suitable hymns are available. The first verse 
Should be sung by the choir before entering. As the door 
opens and the choir enters singing the second verse, the 
congregation rises and joins in singing. The minister or 
leader of worship may enter with the choir. 
The congregation standing after the hymn, let the min- 
ister or leader give 

THE CALL TO WorsHIP 
O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 
Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts 

with praise. 

IThen let the congregation join in singing a 

HyYMwn OF ASPIRATION OR PRAISE 
“Come, thou Almighty King” (two verses) or 
“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 
IThen let the people be seated, with bowed heads, while 
the minister or leader leads them in 

THE INVOCATION 

O Lord, our Heavenly Father, Almighty and Everlasting 

God, who hast safely brought us to the beginning of this 
day; defend us in the same with thy mighty power; and 
grant that this day we fall into no sin, neither run into 
any kind of danger; but that all our doings, being ordered 
by thy governance, may be righteous in thy sight; through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord; who taught us to pray: 
IThen let the minister or leader and all the people unite in 


THE Lorp’s PRAYER 
(Brief Organ Response 

THE RESPONSIVE READING 

THe GLoria PATRI 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 

Ghost; as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be, world without end. Amen. 
{Then let the congregation he seated, and let the minister 
or leader read the 

First SCRIPTURE LESSON 
TThis may be from the Old Testament, such a passage as 
Joshua ¢:1-14—“Entering the Promised Land.” 
IThen let the congregation rise and sing a 


*HYMN OF PRAISE 
WThen let the minister or leader read the 
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*SECOND SCRIPTURE LESSON 
{This may be from the New Testament, such a passage as 
Mark 10:35-45—“‘The Greatness of Service.” 

ANTHEM 
Then while the congregation is seated with bowed heads, 
let the minister or leader offer 

PRAYER 
The leader may use his own words, or if he prefers, he 
may use some of the prayers in “The Book of Church 
Services,” such as “For Grace and Blessing” (p. 181); 
“For Steadfast Faith’ (p. 183); “For Home” (p. 186); 
For Children” (p. 187); “For Forgiveness” (p. 189); “For 
the Kingdom of God (p. 198). 
WAfter this may come 

THE OFFERTORY 
The minister or leader may announce this with an appro- 
priate Scripture passage, such as 

Every man as he purposeth in his heart so let him give; 

not grudgingly, nor of necessity; for God loveth a cheer- 
ful giver. 
IW hile the offerings are being gathered there may be an 
appropriate organ selection; or the choir may sing an 

*OFFERTORY ANTHEM 
TWhen the offerings are brought back, the minister on 
leader may receive them with a brief prayer 
Or the congregation may rise and sing 

“All things come of thee, O Lord, and of thine own 

have we given thee.” 
Then let the congregation stand and sing a 

HYMN 

SERMON 
Wf the church is temporarily without a minister, an ad- 
dress may be given by a layman, or the leader may read 
a selected sermon, limiting the time to twenty-five minutes 
or less. 

HyMn 
WCongregation standing. 

THE CLOSING PRAYER 
{Congregation sitting, with bowed heads. 

BENEDICTION ues 
(See “Ascriptions” and “Benedictions” in “The Book of 
Church Services” (pp. 205-207). 

SILENT PRAYER 


ORGAN POSTLUDE 


CHAPTER IX 
SCRIPTURE READING A 


CHURCH - ATTRACTION 
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CHA PEReLx 
SCRIPTURE READING A CHURCH ATTRACTION 


When a line of Faber’s beautiful hymn tells 
us that “The music of the gospel leads us 
home,” we might interpret it to mean that 
there is a fascination in the Scripture story 
which allures men and draws them upward 
to a better life. That is probably an enlarge- 
ment of the poet’s thought, but it is true. 
There is a charm about the Bible that no 
other literature possesses. It finds its climax 
in the New Testament, but it pervades the Old 
as well. There is a witchery of words in 
many of its unforgetable phrases which makes 
them cling to the memory. The variety in 
this library of sixty-six books — narrative, 
poetry, practical wisdom, prophetic elo- 
quence, applied ethics, profound truths of life, 
culminating in the most wonderful picture of 
a life which incarnates the love of God and 
his redemptive power—makes this the most 
mind-awakening and heart-uplifting book in 


the world. 
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This is why Roosevelt and other world- 
travelers, when asked what books they wished 
to take on a year’s journey through a wilder- 
ness, always headed the list with the Bible. 
This is why the Bible is the best seller among 
books. This is why the church exalts this 
book above all others, and places it on its pul- 
pit to be read to the people each Sunday. 
Bronson Alcott many years ago, speaking in 
a Congregational pulpit, expressed the wish 
that there might be a shelf behind the minis- 
ter on which should stand beside the Bible 
other sacred books like the Koran, the Vedas 
of India, the Analects of Confucius, and the 
Sagas of the North, and that the preacher 
might read from each in its turn. ‘That 
dream of his will never be realized because 
they are not in the same class with the Bible. 
They lack its breadth, its profound grasp up- 
on the deepest truths of life, its marvelous 
charm. The church admits no rival to this 
Book of books. The music of its message 
will still “draw us home” as nothing else can. 

Do we make the reading of Scripture in 
the church service as attractive as we ought? 
When we speak of attractions we think of the 
sermon and the music as most likely to appeal 
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to the interest of the worshipers. But if we 
took pains enough would not the message 
from the Word of God become a feature of 
unsurpassed interest in the service? If the 
people find it dull it is because our reading 
is slipshod, careless, desultory, perfunctory, 
as though we ourselves had little interest in it. 

How can we make the Scripture reading 
fascinating? 


Read More Scripture 


Since the church exalts the Bible as the 
matchless book, it is rather strange that many 
churches are content with a very meager por- 
tion of Scripture in their services. To be 
sure, within the last fifty years the practice 
of responsive reading of the more liturgical 
passages of the Bible has come into general 
use. This is a great gain. In addition to 
this, our wisest ministers now generally read 
two Scripture lessons, one from the Old Tes- 
tament and one from the New Testament. 
This is an excellent custom which all may 
well follow. 

Even so, we fall far behind our English 
cousins, both in the Anglican and non-con- 
formist churches, in the amount of Scripture 
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presented in a service. One American minis- 
ter, greatly impressed with this fact, deter- 
mined on his return to his parish to give his 
people more Scripture. He resolved to read 
the Gospel of John through in his morning 
service, one chapter each week for twenty- 
one Sundays, finding a text for his morning 
sermon in the chapter which he read. That 
preacher found the five months’ experience 
one of the most profitable periods of his min- 
istry, and his people learned with new vivid- 
ness the marvelous beauty of this wonderful 
book. Some of the chapters were rather long, 
but they were tremendously interesting and 
the people enjoyed them. 


Give More Variety 


Many ministers fail to see, or to make their 
people see, the wonderful variety in Scrip- 
ture, which sets forth the great truths of life 
in many different ways. Their readings are 
haphazard, chosen without any definite or 
comprehensive plan. Sometimes they are se- 
lected on the spur of the moment, or because 
the passage read contains the text of the ser- 
mon to be preached. Others, again, read only 
their favorite passages, with too narrow a 
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range to give a large view of the wide range 
of truth which the Bible covers. 

Such mistakes may be easily corrected if 
the minister determines to give each year a 
bird’s-eye view of the rich material the Bible 
contains for our spiritual nurture, from Gen- 
esis to the Revelation. He cannot read a hun- 
dredth of the whole great story, but he can 
bring out some of the riches of this exhaust- 
less treasury of truth. 

Why should not each minister use a “Lec- 
tionary,” selecting at the beginning of the 
year the passages in the Old Testament and 
in the New which he will read to his people 
during the year. If he conducts two services 
a Sunday he can select beforehand one hun- 
dred and four passages from each of the great 
divisions of our Bible. He may follow the 
Christian Year if he wishes, choosing what 
will be suitable for the great Christian fes- 
tival seasons. Or while keeping these occa- 
sions in mind he may take a wider range and 
plan to include some of the noblest and most 
inspiring parts of the book which he may 
be surprised to find he has been neglecting. 
He will include the great epic of the crea- 
tion, with which the book begins; and the 
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story of the great deliverance at the Red Sea 
when the Hebrews escaped from their pursu- 
ing foes; and the scene at Sinai when the Dec- 
alogue, greatest of moral codes, was declared, 
coupling with it always our Lord’s summary 
of the Law; and the story of David and Na- 
both; and the fortieth chapter of Isaiah with 
its marvelous eloquence. The matchless story 
of the gospel will, of course, have a large 
place in his plan, and all the way from Acts 
to the Revelation there are immortal passages 
which he must include. Such a course, wisely 
planned for the entire year, will give both to 
him and his people a new interest in the 
Scripture reading. He will read to them 
some of the greatest chapters in human liter- 
ature. 


Make the Reading Impressive 


Make it vivid. Make it graphic. Make 
it expressive. And so make it impressive. 
Much depends on the quality of voice and 
the distinctness of enunciation. A mumbling, 
stumbling, nasal, hurried repeating of the 
words kills the desired effect. Every preach- 
er should secure thorough training in the art 
of expression that he may get his mouth open, 
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his breath-control perfect, his lips trained to 
clearly articulate every syllable, so that he 
may speak with absolute clarity. Charles 
Spurgeon and Henry Ward Beecher owed 
much of their power to the wonderful organ- 
tone quality of their voices, ranging from 
flute to trumpet. Many ministers could put 
music into their voices if they took pains 
enough. The passage to be read should be 
carefully studied, that the reader may bring 
out every shade of thought or feeling it con- 
tains. 

Many can remember John Duxbury’s dra- 
matic recital of the book of Job some years 
ago; what a new meaning it gave of that great 
tragedy! Whoever has heard Mrs. Leland 
Powers read the Scriptures in a church serv- 
ice realizes keenly the splendor of thought 
and beauty of expression found in the Bible 
message. Some of us can remember how Pro- 
fessor Mark Bailey of Yale made the Bible 
seem a new book as he read a chapter with 
exquisite elocutionary skill. An English min- 
ister read to his congregation one morning 
David’s lament over Absalom with such ef- 
fect that it marked the day forever in their 
memories. An American minister read to a 
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churchful one day the ninth chapter of John, 
the story of the man born blind, with such 
dramatic power that they could never forget 
it. While all ministers may not be able to 
reach the high-water mark of such examples, 
they all can, if they take pains enough, greatly 
increase the impressiveness of their Scripture 
reading. 

One cherishes happy memories of certain 
men whose reading of Scripture has marked 
the day as memorable. A canon in an Angli- 
can cathedral whose mellow, musical voice 
made the words a haunting melody; Phillips 
Brooks in Trinity Church, Boston, who read 
with such earnestness and spiritual passion 
that gave a new view of the meaning; Dwight 
L. Moody, who made the gospel story as vivid 
as though the events occurred but yesterday; 
who can forget such readers? 

We have heard many ministers whose im- 
pressive reading of the Scripture mightily 
reinforced their sermons. We wish that every 
one of our ministers would seek diligently to 
make the Scripture reading a church attrac- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER X 
A PLAN FOR SCRIPTURE READING IN THE 
CHURCH SERVICE 


Many ministers are troubled by the dis- 
covery that in their services of worship dur- 
ing a year they read to the people but a very 
small portion of the Scriptures. They have 
no definite plan for this part of the service. 
Their reading is haphazard and desultory. 
Favorite chapters are repeated and other por- 
tions are neglected. They have come to feel 
that if an order of readings could be provided 
which would, in a way, give a general sur- 
vey of the whole Bible in the course of the 
year it would be of decided service. 

This Lectionary has been prepared to give 
a bird’s-eye view of the Scripture story and 
teaching during the fifty-two weeks of the 
year. In such a limited number of services 
covering so short a period only a small por- 
tion of the sixty-six books which make up 
the library of Sacred Scriptures can be used. 
But a careful selection of passages most suit- 
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able for use in public worship may compass 
so wide a range that the complete message is 
conveyed. Thus, the readings for the one 
hundred and four Sunday mornings and eve- 
nings begins with the Hymn of Creation in 
Genesis and ends with a vision of the New - 
Jerusalem in the Revelation. 

Of course these selections are only sugges- 
tive. Some ministers will prefer to make a 
Lectionary for themselves. Others will wish, 
occasionally, to substitute another selection 
for the one presented here. The main thing 
is to have a definite order of readings for the 
year covering the whole broad field. 

For the morning service a reading is sug- 
gested from the Old Testament, to be fol- 
lowed by one from the New Testament, in ac- 
cordance with the increasing custom of our 
churches. For the evening service only a 
single reading is provided, because this sec- 
ond service should not exceed an hour in 
length and the program should ‘be shortened. 

Usually the Scripture reading should not 
exceed twelve or fifteen verses. But there 
are some selections that cannot be kept within 
such limits; such as the Hymn of Creation; 
and the Story of the Man Born Blind. These 
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are exceptional, and cannot well be abridged. 

A glance at the topics of these proposed 
readings reveals the marvelous wealth of 
great lessons of life in the Bible. As litera- 
ture, these passages are noble and fascinat- 
ing. As carrying a message of spiritual truth, 
they are matchless. ‘The dramatic stories of 
ancient life vividly illustrate great moral 
principles. The most wonderful life ever 
lived on earth is graphically pictured, and 
the words of prophets and apostles give us 
the elemental truths of life. Even so brief 
a survey of Bible teachings as these selections 
give is of great value. 

Only three or four Psalms are included in 
these selections, although much of the finest 
devotional material is found there. But the 
custom of responsive reading is almost uni- 
versal in our churches, and it is better not to 
duplicate even the finest of these great hymns. 

It will be noticed that the Sundays of the 
year are numbered here. Usually there are 
fifty-two Sundays in the year, the exception 
being when the first or second day in January 
comes on Sunday. On these exceptional fifty- 
third Sundays some of the “Additional Selec- 
tions” may be used. 
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For convenience the months in which these 
numbered Sundays occur are given, but it 
will be remembered that the numbers refer 
to the year, not to the month. 
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